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Despite the ups and downs of this 1,000 years the general trend in Byzantium
revealed "the shrinking nucleus of a superior civilization, fearful of loss, constantly on
the defensive, stereotyped in its institutions and culture. In the West we shall see by
contrast evidences not of atrophy but of growth."21
The contrast Bolgar refers to began with Western Christendom in a state of
general disarray in the fifth and sixth centuries, a condition that did not turn for the
better until the Carolingian Empire of the ninth century. From then on, a vital and
aggressive civilization began to take shape which, despite its ups and downs, despite
the imminent breakup of the unity of Latin Christendom, was on the verge of leaping
into world prominence in 1500 rather than retiring to past glories. As one views this
millemum it seems clear that the differences in direction taken by the Eastern and the
Western inheritors of the Graeco-Roman civilization had something to do with the
educational uses made of the classical tradition and the educational institutions that
were devised to carry on the civilizing function of that tradition. Despite the greater
rejection of the classics by the early Latin Fathers, the Latin Church turned out to be
more hospitable to using the classics in creative ways and more flexible in designing or
permitting educational institutions to be designed that promoted change rather than
retarded it.
In general, the Hellenistic-style elementary schools and grammar schools con-
tinued to serve the Byzantine Empire throughout its history. The Eastern Church
Fathers assumed that such schools would continue to provide the basic secular literary
education required by those who would serve both church and state. Inasmuch as the
imperial bureaucracy continued to be much more important and influential in the East
than it did in the West, it was considered essential that elementary education continue
to provide the essentials of literacy in the Greek language for boys from six or eight to
ten or twelve years of age, and secondary education to concentrate from twelve to
sixteen years upon advanced competence in the use of Greek by means of intensive
study of Greek grammar and literature. When the government bureaucracy and the
church hierarchy agreed so fully, the future of an education that served both was
secure-but unexciting. Lower schools and the courses they taught did not change
substantially through the long centuries of the Byzantine Empire.22 They continued
to serve the professional classes in the major urban centers, seldom reaching out to the
rural or village hinterlands and thus severely limiting access to the advantages of
education. In this respect the civilizing effect of the cities upon the rural regions was
critically less in the East than it came to be in the West.
Another crucial difference was the inability of Byzantine higher education to
break its bonds with the Orthodox Church. The great patriarch, Photius, led an
intellectual revival that rested upon wide knowledge of science, history, geography,
and information about other lands as well as theology and familiarity with the church
21Ibid.,P.91.
22 See, for example, the chapter on Byzantine education by Georgina Buckler in N. H. Baynes and
H. St. L B. Moss (eds.), Byzantium; an Introduction to East Roman Civilization, Clarendon Press,
Oxford, 1948, pp. 200-220.